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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JAMES GOUGH. 
(Continued from page 515.) 


Many people flocking to Llambeter, the meet- 
ing was held in the street. After it I parted 
with the people in mutual affection, and re- 
turned to Llandewy-brevy in company with 
Friends and others. I was at this time much 
overcome with the Lord’s goodness, and thank- 
ful for the aforesaid disappointment of my 
desire, as believing it to be in the ordering of 
best wisdom, for the service of the day being 
filled with a comfortable hope I was in my pro- 
per place, which caused the tears to run down 
my cheeks, most of the way I had to ride. 

When I returned to my quarters, viz: the 
widow Evans’s near Llandewy-brevy, a great 
number of the neighboring people were come 
thither, and an unexpected meeting ensued, 
wherein several were broken and tendered in 
the time of silence. I briefly observed “ that 
it had been made a good day for several of us, 
expressing my desire that it might be duly re- 
membered by us.” And in this lively tender- 
ness we took our leave of one another. 

But alas, when I came thither eighteen years 
after this, I found little sign left of that fervency 
toward God, which then seemed impressed on 
their minds. The enemy had got entrance, and 
too much stolen it away. 

Next day I got to John Goodwin’s, and 
he told me “he: believed I was come in the 
right time, there having been but few at his 
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house the day before, by reason of the snow. 


that had fallen thereabout.” He accompanied 
me from his house to a meeting at the edge of 
Shropshire. . 

John told me that his father and mother were 
both convinced of the truth about the same 
time, and received it in the love of it. Atthat 
time his father was clerk of the parish, and 
master of the free-school thereof ; but upon his 
joining with Friends and giving up faithfully 
to divine conviction, he was turned out of both 
these places, and obliged to have recourse to 
hard labor, wherein his mother heartily joined : 
but that himself, their elder child, then well 
grown toward the state of a youth, not under- 
standing their case, thought them fools to turn 
Quakers, and resolved he would not be like 
them in that. Nor did they offer any compul- 
sion tohim therein. But there prayers put up 
to the Lord for him were manifestly answered ; 
and they had in their son the conti they de- 
sired. At this time Friends were grown nu- 
merous in Wales; but soon after, upon the en- 
couragement given by William Penn, most of 
the Friends in some parts of this principality. 
removed and settled in Pennsylvania, and 
amongst the rest John’s father and mother, 
with most of their children. From inclination 
he would have removed with them; but a 
higher power directed his stay in his native 
land, and to that he gave up his father and 
mother and every thing. This good man re- 
counted to me the great favors of the Lord to 
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him all along to that day to the following pur- 
ort : 
a When the Lord pointed out poor Wales as 
a field of labor for me, he promised that if I 
was faithful to him in it, he would be with me 
and favor me theyein : and now I have in my 
heart a testimony from him in my old age, that 
he hath abundantly made good his promise to 
me, both outwardly and inwardly, far beyond 
what at that day, I could have ever expected.” 
Which favors in divers respects he related over 
to me ina very edifying thankful frame of mind: 
And speaking of his wife in particular, he re- 
lated the steps by which the Lord (which they 
loved and served) conducted and joined them 
together ; livelily adding, “I think I may say, 
if ever man in the world got his right wife, I 
got mine.” He further told me that he lived 
and maintained his family on a farm of four 
pounds a year, but at length had purchased it 
and improved it, so that at that time he reck- 
oned it worth six pounds a year. The first 
journey he travelled in the ministry, being to 
visit Friends through Wales, he had then got 
of clear money about forty shillings in all; and 
he was free to spend it (if there were occasion) 
in the Lord’s service, knowing that he could 
give him or enable him to get more ; that the 
first time he began to entertain travelling 
Friends (most of the meeting being then gone 
off to Pennsylvania) he had but one bed which 
he had left to them, he and his wife taking up 
their lodging in the stable. Divers have been 
convinced by his ministry : and one of the prin- 
cipal worthies of our age I have esteemed him. 
The foregoing narrative of this worthy elder 
was edifying and profitable to me, not only at the 
time, but frequently since in the review and re- 
collection thereof: and I thought it worthy of 
recital, conveying profitable instruction to every 
class of readers whether of high or low degree : 
‘To the former a lesson of instruction-how hum- 
bly thankful they ought to be to the gracious 
Giver of all good things, for his extensive 
bounty to them, when they consider this truly 
good man, and in circumstances we should 
reckon mean indeed, and manner of living suit- 
able to his circumstances, bearing a lively and 
grateful testimony to the goodness, mercy and 
truth of the Lord in his gracious dealings with 
him. Also when he declares his little ad/ (in 
faith) to his Lord’s service, doth he not in the 
silent and reaching language of example con- 
vey this intelligence to thy soul, who are blessed 
with abundance? ‘Go thou and do likewise; 
honor the Lord with thy substance and the first 
fruits of all thine increase ;* Love mercy, and 
walk humbly with thy God ;”} deeply ponder- 
ing in thy heart “ How much owest thou to the 
Lord ?” 
And those of low circumstances from hence 
* Prov. iii. 9. ¢ Micab vi. 8. 
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may learn that happiness is confined to no sta- 
tion in this life; but is the result of observing 
the law of God in the inward parts, being (as it 
prescribes) content with the things which we 
have, not minding high things; but reducing 
our desires to the level of our station in life, 
that so we may fill it with propriety and act our 
parts well. If we thus walk by the unerring 
rule of truth, though we be esteemed poor in 
this world, we shall be rich in faith, and with 
this worthy man enjoy in the obscurity of the 
humble cottage what palaces too seldom afford, 
solid content, the consolation of a conscience 
void of offence, and in reward of well-doing the 
peace of God that passeth the understandings 
of men.” The most splendid and extensive 
earthly professions when laid in the balance 
against durable possessions like these, are in- 
deed as nothing and lighter than vanity. 

Having parted with John Goodwin, I went to 
Shrewsbury, Colebrooke-dale, Bewdley, Wor- 
cester, Birmingham, Coventry, Warwick, Eves. 
ham, then back by Worcester to Bromyard, 
Hereford, Amely, and into Radnorshire in 
Wales, to Brinfloyd and Talcot. To this last 
place came Mary Rickaby of Yorkshire from 
Llandewy-brevy, much tired; but after-a little 
rest and refreshment, she had an edifying op- 
portunity in the family; and from hence she, 
with Miriam Bowen, and her uncle Edward 
Jones, accompanied me to the Welch Yearly 
Meeting, as did also John Young from Lev- 
minster, who met me at Hereford for that pur- 
pose, and was an acceptable companion. 

Next morning we set out from Talcot about 
five o'clock, and got to Nathaniel Anthony’s a 
little after meeting time, a meeting having been 
appointed beforehand there, to begin at five in 
the evening. After meeting, John Young and 
I went to lodge with that couple who had be- 
fore invited me near Llangeithow, where we 
met with a kind and cordial reception, and 
found them fervent in desire after godliness. 
Next morning we met Mary Rickaby, and sun- 
dry other Friends at John Bowen’s. Thence 
went to an evening meeting at Carmarthen, 
which was large. Next day being Seventh-day, 
we went to John Lewis’s house in the country; 
on First-day with him to the méeting at Red- 
stones, and in the afternoon were at a large 
meeting at Haverford-west. And from hence 
on Third-day we went to the Yearly Meeting at 
Tenby. 

After the Yearly Meeting, I went by Swanzey 
and Trevereeg to Pontipoole, being accompanied 
by good old Evan Evans. Thence by Shernu- 
ton and Ross to tloucester, and from thence 
round by Oxfordshire, Berkshire and Wiltshire 
to Bristol Yearly Meeting ; and from thence by 
Bath, Bradford, Shaftsbury, Poole, Ringwood 
and Southampton and the Is'e of Wight, to that 
of London. 
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At Shaftsbury the meeting had been pretty 
much dropped for several years, there being 
none of our profession left, but an old Friend a 
tanner and his two sisters: but at this time 
several were in part convinced, and thereupon 
the meeting revived. I was there on a First- 
day, and had three meetings which were large. 
The Second-day I spent in visiting families, 
and in the evening had a conclusive meeting 
with Friends, and those newly convinced. It 
was @ satisfactory time; and one man’s wife 
who had been in great grief, passion and bitter- 
ness on account of her husband’s joining in our 
profession, was herself gained, and joined him 
and Friends; and another woman likewise joined 
us at the same time: yet the fervency which 
was then felt, proved but of short duration with 
several of them. However, the meeting hath 
continued, a new meeting house was built there 
since that time, and the Quarterly Meeting of 
the county of Dorset is sometimes held there. 

On my return from the Isleof Wight, Thomas 
Whitehead and Philip Eliot met me at Ports- 
mouth and accompanied me thence to London, 
with young Abel Hollis of the Isle of Wight, who 
was then hopeful ; next day being the fourth of 
the week we came to Alton: after meeting 
there on Fifth-day, we came to an evening meet- 
ing at Godalmin. Sixth-day morning were at 
ameeting at Guilford. After meeting, being 
joined by Samuel Bownas and Jeremiah War- 
ing, we came to Esher, and next morning to 
London to the Yearly Meeting. 

In this journey, Samuel Bownas was parti- 
cularly kind and fatherly to me. We were to- 
gether at Gracious Street Meeting on First-day 
morniog, which was a goad meeting, and where- 
in I was favored in a good degree. 

Thomas Whitehead and Philip Eliot accom- 
panied me after the Yearly Meeting was over 
toa meeting at Hertford. From Hertford I 
went to Hitchin, Jordan’s, High-wiccomb, Xc., 
was at the Quarterly Meeting at Okeham, for 
the counties of Leicester and Rutland, and at 
those at Lincoln, York, Lancaster and Kendal. 

At this Yearly Meeting were no Representa- 
tives from Ireland, but Abraham Fuller and I. 
John Pim, of Edenderry, and his brother 
Joshua Pim, of Mountrath came as far Coven- 
try: and there the said Joshua, a valuable 
Friend and Elder, was visited with a distemper, 
which for a time seemed dangerous. He re- 
covered, but not till some time after the Yearly 
Meeting was over. 

The like afterwards happened to another 
good Friend and Elder, Joseph Williams, of 
Randal’s Mills, who reached London, and was 
there by indisposition prevented from getting 
out to any meeting, such trials being permitted 
for the proving and exercising the faith and 
patience of the Lord’s servants. 

In thie journey I often travelled hard, and 
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had two meetings a day wherever I could. It 
took me about five months. At Lincoln Quar- 
terly Meeting, Friends lodged at inns: I don’t 
remember that I knew one Friend there, but 
John Scott from Leeds, and May Drummond. 
It being now about midsummer, the public 
meeting began at twelve o'clock, their Men’s 
Meeting about two, and ended before four. In 
those two meetings I had been shut up. I met 
with an elderly Friend and asked him how 
Friends spent the residue of the long evening, 
he answered “ In conversing together or taking 
a walk or the like.” Itold him “TI thought it 
was a pity, considering the large number of 
young people come together from sundry parts 
of the country, that I thought the end would be 
better answered by some religious opportunity, 
or meeting that might tend to edification, and 
be of benefit to some at least.” He replied 
“ They used to have evening meetings ; but be- 
ing on one hand much infested with rude peo- 
ple, and on the other too often weakly con- 
ducted, they proved dissatisfactory ; and for 
these reasons Friends had thought it best to 
discontinue them.” 

Hereupon we were called in to dinner; but 
I had little appetite : after dinner I was called 
out. Some of the elders had drawn together, 
and upon my coming to them signified if I had 
a concern for an evening meeting, that they 
were willing to appoint one to begin at the sixth 
hour. I was afraid, yet durst not refuse the 
proposal, so upon my assenting the meeting was 
appointed, it was much crowded, and the life 
aod power of truth was in dominion, which 
eased my mind of its burden and filled it with 
thankfulness. 

From hence, John Scott, May Drummond 
and I, came together with divers other Friends, 
to a meeting at Gainsborough, and on the First- 
day after, were at the General Meeting at Warns- 
worth, where we met with Joseph Storr. From 
thence John Scott and I came together to the 
Monthly Meeting at Leeds, where we met with 
our valuable ancient friend, William Slater. 
From Leeds I went in company with William 
Hird and his wife to the Moothly Meeting at 
Knaresborough, at which was John Fothergill, 
and from thence to the Quarterly Meeting at 
York, to which came in particular John Rich- 
ardson, expected by few, having been thought 
to be near to death for some time before, but 
being recovered a little, though still very feeble 
in body but strong in faith, and warm in love 
to God and the brethren, in a journey of three 
days, which he Aad used to accomplish in one 
or less, he reached this city to have one more 
solemn opportunity with his friends at this 
meeting. 

In the meeting of ministers, the good old man 
was enlarged in much weighty and pertinent 
counsel in the clear opening of Gospel light, but 
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the public meetings were much hurt by raw and 
forward public appearances. 

From York I came with Mary Slater to Skip- 
ton, and from thence was accompanied by John 
Binns to a general meeting at Croshaboth where 
I met with Samuel Fothergill, Margaret Birt- 
whistle (afterwards married to Jonathan Rain) 
and Sarah Routh, who afterwards married 
William Taylor: next day in company with 
the two last to the Quarterly Meeting at Lan- 
caster. 

Here in the meeting of ministers, Margaret! 
Birtwhistle appeared livelily and very suitably : 
but a young man and one elder than he, i 
their public appearances, hurt the meeting. 

When I reached Whitehaven, I there met 


means certain that the public would lose any 
thing by the forbearance. To be sure, a man 
cau do no more mischief after he is killed ; but 
then it is to be remembered, that robbers are 
more desperate and more murderous from the 
apprehension of swords and pistols than they 
would be without it. Men are desperate in 
proportion to their apprehensions of danger. 
The plunderer who feels a confidence that his 
own life will not be taken may conduct his 
plunder with comparative gentleness ; while he 
who knows that his life is in immediate jeopar- 
dy stuns or murders his victim lest he should 
be killed himself. The great evil which a fam- 
ily sustains by a robbery is often not the loss, 
but the terror and the danger; and these are 


Susanna Morris and Elizabeth Morgan, of: the evils which, by the exercise of forbearance, 
Pennsylvania, just landed from Dublin, having| would be diminished. So that if some bad 
visited Ireland. Susanna Morris was a good old| men are prevented from committing robberies 
woman and a sound minister, whose faith was| by the fear of death, the public gains in other 
remarkably tried; having twice suffered ship-| ways by the forbearance; nor is it by any 
wreck on the coast of Ireland, and once (as I! means certain that the balance of advantagis 
have heard) on the western coast of Europe ;/is in favor of the more violent course. The 
yet was preserved by that power and providence , argument which we are now- opposing proceeds 
on which she relied, and her faith not weakened | on the supposition that our own lives are en- 
thereby. dangered. Now it is a fact that this very dan- 

One time it happened in the north of Ireland, ! ger results, in part, from the want of habits of 
and the other time off Dungarvan, when (as [: forbearance. We publicly profess that we 
have been credibly informed) afterhangingsome: would kill an assailant; and the assailant, 
hours in the ship’s shrouds, apparently in im-| knowing this, prepares to kill us when other- 


minent danger of being swept away by the 
waves every minute, and the storm continuing 
so violent that no boatmen durst venture out to 
their relief, a popish priest was made the in. | 
strumeot of her preservation, who by his iuflu- 
ence and authority aroused some of the inhabit- 
ants, at the risque of their lives, to attempt the 
relief of her and others, which they providen- 
tially effected, and brought her and Joseph 
Taylor particularly safe ashore. 
(To be continued.) 


Do not use thyself to dispute against thine 
own judgment, to show wit; lest it prepare thee 
to be too indifferent about what is right; nor 
against another man, to vex him, or for mere; 
trial of skill; since to inform, or to be informed, 
ought to be the end of all conferences. 

Men are too apt to be more concerned for 
their credit, than for the cause.— Penn. 


—— 


RIGHTS OF SELF-DEFENCE. 
(Concluded from page 671.) 

Perhaps it will be suid that we should exer- 
cise benevolence to the public as well as to the 
offender, and that we may exercise more benevo- 
lence to them by killing than by sparing him. 
But very few persons, when they kill a man 
who attacks them, kill him out of benevolence 
to the public. That is not the motive which 
influences their conduct, or which they at all 
take into the account. Besides, it is by no 


wise he would forbear. 

And, afterall, if it were granted that a per- 
son is at liberty to take an assailant’s life, in 
order to preserve his own, bow is he to know, 
in the majority of instances, whether his own 
would be taken? When a man breaks into a 
person’s house, and this person, as soon as he 
comes up with the robber, takes out a pistol 
and shoots him, we are not to be told that this 
man was killed “in defence of life.” Or, goa 
step further, and a step further still, by which 
the intention of the robber to commit personal 
violence or inflict death is more and more prob- 
able: you must at last shoot him in uncertain- 


|ty whether your life was endangered or not. 


Besides, you can withdraw,—you can fly. None 
but the predetermined murderer wishes to com- 
mit murder. But, perhaps, youexclaim, “ Fly! 
Fly, and leave your property unprotected!” 
Yes,—unless you mean to say that preservation 
of property, as well as preservation of life, 
makes it lawful to kill an offender. This were 
to adopt a new and a very different propo- 
sition, but a proposition which I suspect can- 
not be separated in practice from the former. 
He who affirms that he may kill another in 
order to preserve his life, and that he may en- 
danger his life in order to protect his property, 
does, in reality, affirm that he may kill another 
in order to preserve his property. But such a 
proposition, in an unconditional form, no ene 
surely will tolerate. The laws of the land do 
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not admit it, nor do they even admit the right 
of taking another’s lifa simply because he is 
attempting to take ours. They require that 
we should be tender even of the murderer's 
life, and that we should fly rather than destroy 
it.* 

We say that the proposition that we may 
take life in order to preserve our property is 
intolerable. To preserve how much ? five hun- 
dred pounds, or fifty, or ten, or a shilling, or a 
sixpence? It has actually been declared that 
the rights of self-defénce “justify a man in 
taking all forcible methodswhich are necessary 
in order to procure the restitution of the free- 
dom or the property of which he had been 
unjustly deprived.”+ All forcible methods to 
obtain restitution of property! No limit to 
the nature or effects of the force! No limit 
to the insignificance of the amount of the 
property! Apply, then, the rule. A boy snatches 
a bunch of grapes from a fruiterer’s stall. 
The fruiterer runs after the thief, but finds that 
he is too light of foot to be overtaken. More- 
over the boy eats as he runs. “ All forcible 
methods,” reasons the fruiterer, “ are justifiable 
to obtain restitution of property. I may fire 
after the plunderer,; and when he falls, regain 
my grapes.” All this is just and right if 
Gisborne’s proposition is true. It is a dan- 


gerous thing to lay down maxims in morality. 
The conclusion then to which we are led 
by these inquiries is, that he who kills another, 


even upon the plea of self-defence, does not do 
it in the predominance nor in the exercise of 
Christian dispositions ; and if this is true, is it 
not also true that his life cannot be thus taken 
in conformity with the Christian law? 

But this is very far from concluding that no 
resistance may be made to aggression. We 
may make, and we ought to make, a great deal. 
It is the duty of the civil magistrate to repress 
the violence of one man toward another, and 
by consequence it is the duty of the individual, 
when the civil power cannot operate, to en- 
deavor to repress it himself. I perceive no 
reasonable exception to the rule,—that what- 
ever Christianity permits the magistrate to do 
in order to restrain violence, it permits the in- 
dividual, under such circumstances, to do also. 
I know the consequences to which this rule 
leads in the case of the punishment of death. 
and of other questions. These questions will 
hereafter be discussed. In the mean time it 
may be an act of candor to the reader to ac- 
knowledge, that our chief motive for the dis- 
cussions of the present chapter has been to 
pioneer the way for a satisfactory investigation 
of the punishment of death, and of other 
modes by which human life is taken away. 

Many kinds of resistance to aggression come 


* Blackstone: Com. v. 4c. 4. 
¢ Gisborne: Moral Philosophy. 
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strictly within the fulfilment of the law of be- 
nevolence. He who by securing or temporari- 
ly disabling a man prevents him from committing 
an act of great turpitude, is certainly his bene- 
factor ; and if he be thus reserved for justice, 
the benevolenceis great both to himand to the 
public. It is an act of much kindness toa bad 
man to secure him for the penalties of the law; 
or it would be such if penal law were in the 
state in which it ought to be, and to which it 
appears to be making some approaches. It 
would then be very probable that the man 
would be reformed; and this is the greatest 
benefit which can be conferred upon him and 
upon the community. 

The exercise of Christian forbearance to- 
wards violent men is not tantamount to an invi- 
tation of outrage. Cowardice is one thing; 
this forbearance is another. The man of true 
forbearance is of all the men the least coward- 
ly. It requires courage in a greater degree 
and of a higher order to practise it when life 
is threatened, than to draw a sword or fire a 
pistol. No: It is the peculiar privilege of 
Christian virtue to approve itself even to the 
bad. There is something in the nature of that 
calmness, and self-possession, and forbearance, 
that religion effects, which obtains, nay which 
almost commands, regard and respect. How 
different the effect upon the violent tenants of 
Newgate—the hardihood of a turnkey and the 
mild courage of an Elizabeth Fry! Experi 
ence, incontestible experience, has proved that 
the minds of few men are so depraved or des- 
perate as to prevent them from being influenced 
by real Christian conduct. Let him therefore 
who advocates the taking the life of an aggres- 
sor first show that all other means of safety are 
in vain; let him show that bad men, notwith- 
standing the exercise of Christian forbear- 
ance, persist in their purpose of death: when 
he has done this he will have adduced in argu- 
ment in favor of taking their lives which will 
not, indeed, be conclusive, but which will ap- 
proach nearer to conclusiveness than-any that 
has yet been adduced. . 

Of the consequences of forbearance, even in 
the case of personal attack, there are some ex- 
amples. Archbishop Sharpe was assaulted by 
a footpad on the highway, who presented a 
pistol and demanded his money. The arch- 
bishop spoke to the robber in the language of 
a fellow-man and of a true Christian. The 
man was really in distress, and the prelate gave 
him such money as he had, and promised that 
if he would call at the palace, he would make 
up the amount to fifty pounds. This was the 
sum of which the robber had said he stood in 
the utmost need. The man called and received 
the money. About a year and a half afterward, 
this man again came to the palace and brought 
back the same sum. He said that his circumstan- 
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ces had become improved, and that, through the 
“ astonishing goodness ” of the archbishop, he 
had become “ the most penitent, the most grate- 
ful, and the happiest of his species.” Let the 
reader consider how different the archbishop’s 
feelings were, from what they would have 
been if, by bis hand, this man had been cut 
off.* 

Barclay, the apologist, was attacked by a 
highwayman. He substituted for the ordinary 
modes of resistance a calm expostulation. ‘Ihe 
felon dropped his presented pistol, and offered 
no further violence. A Leonard Fell was sim- 
ilarly attacked, and from him the robber took 
both his money and his horse, and then threat- 
ened to blow out his brains. Fell solemnly 
spoke to the man on the wickedness of his life. 
The robber was astonished: he had expected, 
perhaps, curses, or perhaps adagger. He de- 
clared he would not keep either the horse or 
the money, and returned both. “ If thine ene- 
my hunger, feed him; for in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.”+ The 
tenor of the short narrative that follows is some 
what different. Ellwood, who is known to the 
literary world as the suggester to Milton of 
Paradise Regained, was attending his father in 
his coach. Two men waylaid them in the 
dark and stopped the carriage. Young EIl- 
wood got out, and on going up to the nearest, 
the ruffian raised a club, ‘“‘ when,” says Ell- 
wood, “I whipped out my rapier and made a 
pass upon him. I could not have failed run- 
ning him through up to the hilt,” but the sud- 
ded appearance of the bright blade terrified 
the man so that he stepped aside, avoided the 
thrust, and both he and the other fled. “ At 
that time,” proceeds -Ellwood, “ and for a good 
while after, f had no regret upon my mind for 
what I had done.” This was while he was 
young, and when the forbearing principles of 
Christianity had little influence upon him. But 
afterward, when this influence became power- 
ful, ‘‘ a sort of horror,” he says, “‘ seized on me 
when I considered how near [ had been to the 
staining of my hands with human blood. And 
whensoever afterward I went that way, and in- 
deed as often since as the matter has come into 
my remembrance, my soul has blessed Him who 
preserved and withheld me from shedding man’s 
blood.”’t 

That those over whom, as over Ellwood, the 
influence of Christianity is imperfect and weak, 
should think themselves at liberty upon such 
occasions to take the lives of their fellow-men, 
needs to be no subject of wonder. Christianity, 
if we would rightly estimate its obligations, 
must be felt in the heart. They in whose 


*See Lond. Chron. Aug. 12, 1785. 

life of Granville Sharpe, Esq., p. 13. 
+ Select Anecdotes, &c., by John Barclay. 
JEllwood’s Life. 


See also the 
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hearts itis not felt, or felt but little, cannot 
be expected perfectly to know what its obliga. 
tions are. I know not, therefore, that more 
appropriate advice can be given to him who 
contends for the lawfulness of taking another 
man’s life in order to save his own, than that 
he would first inquire whether the influence of 
religion is dominant in his mind. If it is not, 
let him* suspend his decision until he has at- 
tained to the fulness of the stature of a Chris. 
tian man. Then, as he will be of that number 
who do the will of Heaven, he may hope to 
“know, of this doctrine, whether it be of 
God.” 9 

_— 

(From the Independent.) 

BODY AND BRAIN. 

BY J. L. CORNING. 


“Dearest Lyp1a—My brain burns. I must have 
walked; and a fearful dream rises upon me. I can- 
not bear the horrible thought. God and Father of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy on me! Dearest 
Lydia, dear children, farewell. My brain burns as 
the recollection graws. 
—Hoeu MILuer.” 


Who has not read this last record of the great 
author of ‘The Old Red Sandstone ” with the 
blood curdling in his veins? We all remember 
what a thrill of horror ran through the literary 
world a few years ago at the recital of that fear- 
ful tragedy with which the Christian reformer 
and geologist terminated his brilliant career. 
Hugh Miller was the last man in the world who 
would deliberately have died by his own hand. 
His profound sense of responsibility to God and 
his ardent thirst after life-productiveness, 
added to a firm physical texture, were, in an 
important sense, guarantees of longevity. And 
how great the calamity to the world that a freak 
of a fevered brain should overmaster all these 
high considerations, and in an eye-twinkle 
quench this bright star in the galaxy of letters! 

But neither the genius of Miller nor the de- 
mands of the world for his longevity could 
countervail God’s eternal laws, written in every 
fiber and globule of man’s physical being. 
What fearful emphasis does the history of lit- 
erature give tothe testimony that brain and 
body act upon each other with reciprocal ven- 
geance when the laws which control and deter- 
mine the weal of both are set at defiance. I 
honestly believe that there is no man whose oc- 
cupation subjects brain-power to great and ha- 
bitual tension, who does not require constant . 
caution in respect to his physieal habits. And 
this to ward off two dire calamities : first, the 
absorption of physigal vigor by the brain ; and, 
second, the debilitating or the poisoning of the 
brain through deficient nutrition and assimila- 
tion. Note in the instance of the brilliant ge- 
nius whose last sad letter heads this column, 
how like the deepening tones of thunder the 


My dear, dear wife, farewell. 
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symptoms of body and brain sounded alarm in| to eat and driak, what fabrics he ought to wear, 
his ears. how much he ought to sleep, and of what sort . 
To begin with, here was a man of muscle} his physical exercise should be, will inevitably 
and brawn transferred from a life of much|do himself great damage somewhere. If he 
physical activity toa life of study, the whole| simply break down with dyspepsia or liver com- 
muscular organism stagnating, while the brain| plaint, he may thank his good stars that it is no 
was put to the tug and whirl of literary ambi-| worse with him ; for example, that he is not a 
tion. Gradually the digestive apparatus be-| conjurer of frenzied fancies behind the grating 
came depleted, the appetite fitful and morbid, | of a maniac’s cell, or that he is not dying by 
the secretions torpid, particularly the skin dry| inches with softening of the brain. 
and the liver lazy and engorged. And sothe| My blotter is full of chaotic hints upon this 
blood, getting feverish, set the nerves all aflame, | prolific theme—but the editors have charged 
and these again became every one a whip-lash | me to be brief and pithy, and for fear I shall 
to drive on the wearied organism; and then,| not attain the last virtue, I will make more of 
a3 a consequence, came late study hours, with | the first, and close by saying to all my student 
a late supper as a preliminary, wakeful nights} friends: If you would have healthy brains, 
sown with horrid dreams; and then horrors of| take care of your bodies; and if you would 
of the day, ghosts and sprites, which the bright | have healthy bodies, take care of your brains. 


sun and the clatter of the streets would not ae 
scare away; and what after this, the world For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
knows, horror treading on the heels of horror THE UNSEEN MESSENGED. 


till the last horror came—the sharp crack of 
the pistol, and a mighty man of truth and ge- 
nius stretched stark, bloody, and dead on the 
study floor. 

Poor man, he was no criminal to do that fear- 
ful deed, only in so far as this, that every man 
of us is a criminal who knowingly violates that 
grand and solemn Decalogue which God has 
written upon the fleshly tablets of our bodies. 
A frenzied man is no more to blame for suicide 
than another man is to blame for tuberculosis, 
or still another for typhus fever. The frenzied 
man, however, should have cared for his brain; 
and the coughing consumptive should not have 
substituted carbonie acid gas and gluttony for 
oxygen and moderation; and the man with the 
burning typhus should have drained his cellar 
and eschewed malarias. All are guilty not so 
much of the respective diseases to which these 
infractions of law conduct, as for willful igno- 
rance of law or willful disobedience of law. 

[ think it will be a happy day for the world 
when students learn how to take care of their 
brains. Why, my friend, have you not found 
out that your sermon, your plea before the jury, 
your article in Zhe Independent, will be in con- 
siderable degree correspondent to your physio- 
logical state? If you have not ascertained so 


If an angel clothed with light and glory 
should appear to us, with aspecial message 
from the Divine Being, how would our spirits 
bow in reverent awe, and obey implicitly the spo- 
ken command. Buta greater than any outward 
messenger-is with us. Our Father in Heaven 
condescends to speak directly with us; we can 
hear through the inward ear his words of 
counsel, of comfort, of warning, of reproof, 
not alone in times of great emergency and trial, 
but when occupied about the little daily con- 
cerns of life. Some of us have grown up from 
childhood in the knowledge that this unseen 
messenger is ever with us—perhaps because 
it is so familiar, we do not always appreciate 
the greatness of our privileges. The day that 
Patriarchs and Prophets saw afar off is come 
tous. The spiritual tabernacleSof God is with 
men. All may be High Priests, and have access 
to the Holy of Holies through the gate of 
watchfulness and Prayer. The thunders of 
Mount Sinai have ceased, but the still small 
voice is as great a miracle. + 

Did our spirits bow as reverently and hum- 
bly before the least intimation of duty, or the 
smallest reproof, as if an angel had appeared 
and spoken to us, how quick and keea would 


much as this, then let me announce the fact to| Ur spiritual perceptions become, and how rap- 
you, once for all. Most of us literary men per-| idly should we advance on our heavenward 
petrate such poor stuff because we are, as the} JOUrney. om 
farriers and jockeys have it, terribly “out of sa aaenaes candies 

condition.” We have muddy brains, tired en 

brains, stupid brains, brains begetting Gorgons| The habitual conviction of the presence of 
hypochondriac and other, brains vagrant that| God is the sovereign remedy in temptations ; 
fiy the track of logic, exaggerating brains that | it supports, it consoles, it calms us. We must 
will lie in spite of the Ten Cammandments—| not be surprived that we are tempted. We are 
all these, and a host of morbid specimens of| placed here to be proved by temptations. 
craniology, because the proprietors of them are| Everything is temptation to us. Crosses irri- 
such egregious physiological sinners. A brain|tate our pride, and prosperity flatters it; our 
worker who has not ascertained what he ought/ life is a continual warfare, but Jesus Christ 
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combats with us. We must let temptations,) been directed more to their minds, but certain- 
like a tempest, beat upon our heads, and still 


ee oes at aan ‘ ly no one has the right to take exceptions toa 
m ; like a traveler surprised on the wa . . 
by a storm, who wraps his cloak about him, and magnet, See by -_ ae nee 
goes on his journey in spite of the opposing ele- and to all who think they could improve upon 
ments. this humane distribution of another’s estate, 
In a certain sense, there is little to do in| we would urge a close examination of their du- 
ap at ae veel eae ties in regard to their own. Especially let all 
‘ e withou : : 
reserve. This spirit enters the secret foldings who asesnssessfe) in me i ey 
of our hearts, and even the upright affections, erty, and who would avoid the growth of covet- 
and the most necessary attachments, must be | 0usness, look to their stewardship in season, and 
regulated by his will; but it is not the multi-| see that in the distribution of their means they 
tude of hard duties, it is not constraint and con-| merit the blessing which, in after years, we 
tention, that advance us in our Christian course. doubt net al il 
On the contrary, it is the yielding of our wills, ny NS CORSE San yeeaaes 
without restriction and without choice, to tread | ¥P00 Moses Sheppard. 
cheerfully every day in the path in which Prov-| The trustees of this large bequest have, we 
think, acted with prudence in the selection of 
the location for the asylum; we have sel- 


idence leads us, to seek nothing, to be discour- 

aged by nothing, to see our duty, in the present 

moment, to trust all else without reserve to ‘ 

the will and power of Ged. Let us pray to our dom seen a more secluded and beautiful rural 

heavenly Father that our wills may be swallow-| Tetreat so near to a great city. In laying the 

ed up in his.— Fenelon. foundation of a great establishment, so munifi- 
cently endowed, and destined to stand, perhaps, 
for centuries, too much care and foresight can 
hardly be exercised, and we can understand 

that the trustees, while they move steadily for- 

ward toward the accomplishment of the grand 

object, feel the necessity of cautiously survey- 

ing the whole ground, and husbanding their re- 

sources for futyre appropriation. 
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!PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 3f, 1863. 


THe SHEPPARD AsyLUM.—A correspondent 
in our last number, gave some account of this 
noble institution, founded by the late Moses 
Sheppard, of Baltimore, a Friend known to 
many of our readers, who by a long life of 
industry and economy, accumulated an un- 
usually large estate, and in it sdistribution has 
provided by a charitable bequest for the es- 
tablishment of an asylum, where the insane 
may enjoy every advantage which modern sci- 
ence and humanity can afford. It is not the 
least advantage, promised by this asylum, that 
it will combine every facility which the utmost 
liberality can provide for the cure of those 
manifold symptoms of mental derangement, 
which are grouped under the general head of 
insanity. What the future may bring forth 
in the way of curative agencies, for the various 
forms of this disease, it is impossible in the 
present state of our knowledge to anticipate ; 
but we can see great wisdom in that provision 
for the full testing of every improvement sug- 
gested by science, which is so prominent a fea- 
ture in the plan of the Sheppard Asylum. 

We doubt not there are those who would 
have been ready to suggest many other channels 
into which half a million of dollars could have 





The article on the manufacture and use of 
cider, just received, being almost identical with 
one sent to us by the same author and published 
several months since, is therefore laid aside. 





ERrATuM.—lIn Friends’ Intelligencer, 10th 
inst., obituary of Sarah Marshall, for 73d year, 
read 83d. "4 





A CARD. 


Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer :—I observe 
an article in your Journal, of the 10th inst., 
continued in that of the 17th, headed, “ Mis- 
cellaneous Extracts from the old records of’ va- 
rious American Meetings of Friends,” and pur- 
porting to be taken from “ Friendly Sketches in 
America, by William Talleck,” a young Friend 
who visited this country from England. Now 
be it known to the reader that this same William 
Talleck, when in Philadelphia, a short time 
ago, was presented with a number of books by 
Friends of that place, including the “‘ Retrospect 
of Early Quakerism,” then recently published. 
In making up his Friendly Sketches, he filled 
many continuous pages with extracts from my 
book without any acknowledgment of their 
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source. It adds largely to this injustice, when 
I find some thirty-three of these extracts again 
brought forward, in the article referred to, and 
accredited to Wm. Talleck. Respectfully, 
Ezra MICHENER. 

New Garden, 10th month 18th, 1863. 

We may inform our friend E. M. that we 
took “the extracts” referred to, from W. T.’s 
book, without being aware that they were 
copied from “‘ Retrospect of Early Quakerism.” 
—Eps. 

















Diep, of diphtheria, on the morning of the 10th 
jnst., LaukA M., aged nearly 3 years, daughter of 


Isaac L. and Lucie S. Russel, of New Market, Freder- 
ick co., Md. 








From Sinai and Palestine. 

THE PARABLE OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

The previous context of the “ Good Samari- 
tan” would probably lead us to connect its de- 
livery with Galilee. But the immediately 
succeeding context naturally brings us into 
Bethany. In this case, the story may have 
been spoken on the spot which must certainly 
have suggested it. There we see the long de- 
went of three thousand feet, by which the 
traveller “went down from Jerusalem on its 
high table land, to Jericho in the Jordan val- 
ley. There the last traces of cultivation and 




























and leave him in a wilderness as bare and soli- 
tary as the desert of Arabia. Up from the 
valley of the Jordan below, or from the caves 
in the overhanging mountains around him, 
issue the Bedouin robbers, who from a very 
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that long descent could fail to see, even from 
a distance, the wounded man lying by the rocky- 
roadside,.and he turned upon the high pathway 
and passed him by. The next was a Levite, 
coming or going between the two priestly cities, 
and he, when he reached the spot, also cast a 
momentary glance of compassion at the stran- 
ger, and climbed the pathway and went for- 
ward. The third was one of the hated race, 
who was not more solitary here in this wild 
desert, than he would have been in the crowd- 
ed streets of Jerusalem. He, too, mounted on 
his ass or mule, “tame close to the fatal spot, 

saw the stranger, bound up his wounds, placed 
him on his own beast, and brought him before 

evening to a caravanserai,—such an one as still 
exists like a rude Hospice on the- mountain’s 
side, about half way between Jerusalem and 
Jericho,—and on the morning left him there to 
be cared for till he should himself return from 

Jerusalem. Such is the outward story, truly 

the product of one of the most peculiar scenes 

of Judea, yet which has now spread through 

a range as vast as its own wide scope—the con- 

solation of the wanderer and the sufferer, of the 

outcast and the heretic, in every age and in 

every country. 





THE FREEDMEN IN VIRGINIA. 
From a letter written by Rhoda W. Smith, 


habitation, after leaving Bethany, vanish away, | in the 9th mo., and published in the West Ches- 


ter American. 


R. W. S. is in charge of the 
Freedmen on the government farms, near Nor- 


folk. 
“T came to this farm the beginning of last 





arly time gave this road a proverbial celebrity | February, having been requested by Dr. Brown, 
for its deeds of blood, and who now make it surgeon in the U. S. Army and superintendent 
impossible for even the vast host of pilgrims to | of contrabands in and around Norfolk, to act 
descend to the Jordan without a Turkish guard. | as teacher to the freedmen on this and the ad- 














Sharp turns of the road, projecting spurs of 
tock, everywhere facilitate the attack and es- 
tape of the plunderers. They seize upon the 
traveller and strip him, as is still the custom of 
their descendents in like case; they beat him 
severely, and leave him naked and bleeding 
under the fierce sun reflected from the white 
glaring mountains, to die, unless some unex- 
pected aid arrives. ‘ By chance,” “ by a coin- 
idence of circumstances” that could hardly be 
looked for, the solitude of the road is on the day 
of this adventure broken by these successive 
travellers ascending or descending the toilsome 
height. The first who came was, like the pre- 
“ous traveller, on his way from the capital,— 
* priest, probably going to the great sacerdotal 
ation in Jericho. The road, as it winds 
mongst the rocky hills where the traveller is 
lus exposed, rises usually into a higher path- 
ty, immediately above the precipitous descent 
mthe left hand. The Priest “saw” no one 








































































































joining farm, and also to supply, as far as it 
was in my power, their necessities, religious, 
moral, and physical. The population on the 
two farms consisted then of about ninety ne- 
groes—men, women, and children. Shortly 
after the two farms were occupied it was 
thought that the number of laborers on them 
was too great to be advantageously employed, 
and thirty were removed to another Govern- 
ment farm, so that their number is now only 
sixty. 

I came here with ahigher opinion of the ca- 
pacity of the negro than the majority of people 
whom I knew possessed, but, if I may judge 
from the specimens with whom I have been 
closely associated for the last seven months, I 
did not put a sufficiently high estimate upon 
their ability to provide for themselves and their 
susceptibility of elevation. This transition 
state through which they are now passing is at- 
tended with very many greatly discouraging 
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and demoralizing influences ; still I do not think 
there could be found many little communities 
of whites who, having had up to the time of 
their establishment no more opportunity of ex- 
ercising their innate abilities, or of acquiring 
knowledge of any kind, would by what they 
are accomplishing do themselves so much credit, 
and yet, poor creatures, they often remind me 
of Casper Hausser ; having reached the age and 
stature of men, their moral and mental powers 
are dwarfed from having been denied all exer- 
cise where it would risk their becoming con- 
vinced that they were anything more than chat- 
tels in the possession of their masters, and asser- 
ting their right to use their newly discovered 
powers, thus depriving their oppressors of their 
gains. 

The course which I have pursued ever since I 
came here, has been that of teaching three 
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development of all the good traits in the freed. 
men and the killing out of all those vices whieh 
have had hot-house culture from their wicked 
masters, to take into serious consideration the 
question, whether they cannot come down here 
among them, rent Government farms, and un. 
dertake the work of teaching these people how 
to live on earth and prepare for Heaven. ” 


THE PRIMEVAL FORESTS OF THE AMAZON3, 
(Continued from p. 525.) 

But there are also other and various phenom. 
ena which belong to the details of the same 
extensive regions, and which enter more par. 
ticularly into a narrative of local explorations. 
Mr. Bates arrived with Mr. Wallace at Para oa 
the 28th of May, 1848. This city is hemmed 
in by the perpetual forest on all sides landwards, 


‘but the white buildings roofed with red tiles, 


hours in the morning, and from an hour and a the numerous towers and cupolas of churches 
half to two hours at night. The length of the 'and convents, the crowns of palm-trees reared 
night session varies in proportion to the degree above the building, all sharply defined against 
of fatigue they have undergone during the day, | the clear blue sky, give an appearance of light 
and it is attended principally by adults. The! ness and cheerfulness which is most exhilarat- 
attendance is very irregular, owing to the fre- | ing. There are also picturesque country-houses 
quent necessity there is for all that are old to be seen scattered about, half buried in luxe. 
enough to work on the farms. I do not think riant foliage. On landing, however, the hot, 
it has at any time exceeded thirty. When’ moist, mouldy air, which seemed to strike from 
I first came but three of my pupils could read the ground and walls, reminded our explorer of 
at all, and that very imperfectly. Several of the atmosphere of the tropical stoves at Kev. 
the men, in addition to what they were re-’ The merchants and shopkeepers dwelt in tall, 
quired to do on the farms, have built them- | gloomy, convent-looking buildings near the 
selves snug little cabins, and each of them is; port; the poorer class, Europeans, negroes, and 
allowed a small Jot of ground which he is per-| Indians, with an uncertain mixture of. the 
mitted to cultivate at odd times for himself, ! three, in houses of one story only, of an irregu- 
and they all doit. Besides this some of them | lar and mean appearance. Here, were idle 
work in the evenings and on rainy days at net-| soldiers, dressed in shabby uniforms, carrying 
ting seines and making buckets and mats. At! their muskets carelessly over their arms ; there, 
these they would do much more if they could | were priests, and negresses with red water-jars 


get sale for their manufacture, but the market 
here is overstocked with such articles. Could 
any way be devised that would make it worth 
while to send them North? 

I would like to say to all who feel an interest 
in the freedmen, that I would most thankfully 
receive any donations that they feel they can, 
without too much sacrifice, make to that por- 
tion of them among whom I am placed. They 
will very soon, almost as soon as it could be 
procured and forwarded, need warm and strong 
clothing. Durability and warmth are the 
things most to be considered now. All articles 
and all sizes of clothing are needed. Shoes for 
the women seem to be especially in demand. 
They also need head handkerchiefs. Almost 
all the wornen can knit, so that, if the yarn 
could be furnished, they could knit the stock- 
ings. I think the most of them are almost 
destitute of bedclothing. 

I wish I could, in concluding, persuade any 
number of men of sterling integrity and high 
Christian principle, who are interested in the 


on their heads, and sad-looking Indian women 
carrying their naked children astride on their 
hips. Amongst the latter were several hand- 
some women, dressed in a slovenly manner, 
barefoot or shod in loose slippers, but wearing 
richly decorated earrings, and round thet 
necks strings of very large gold beads. They 
had dark expressive eyes, and remarkably rich 
heads of hair. ‘It was a mere fancy,” Mr. 
Bates says, “ but I thought the mingled squalor, 
luxuriance, and beauty of these women were 
pointedly in harmony with the rest of the scene, 
so striking in the view was the mixture of 
natural riches and human poverty.” 

The houses were mostly in a dilapidated cow 
dition, and signs of indolence and neglect were 
everywhere visible. The wooden palings whie 
surrounded the weed-grown gardens were strew2 
about broken; and hogs, goats, and ill-fed 
poultry wandered in and out through the gaps 
But amidst all, and compensating every defect, 
in the eyes of a naturalist, rose the overpower 
ing beauty of the vegetation. Mangoes, oranges, 
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jemons, dates, palms, bananas, and pine-apples 
are among the common fruits. There were 
also all kinds of noises by day and by night, 
cicidas, crickets and grasshoppers rivalling the 
plaintive hooting of tree-frogs. This uproar of 
life never ceases, night nor day, and is one of 
the peculiarities of a Brazilian climate. The 
stranger becomes accustomed to it after a time ; 
but Mr. Bates says that, after his return to 
England, the death-like stillness of summer 
days in the country appeared to him as strange 
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The Indians of the interior, still remaining in 
the savage state, are called by the Brazilians, 
Indios or Gentios (heathens.) All the semi- 
civilized Tapuyos speak the Lingoa Geral—a 
language adapted by the Jesuit missionaries 
from the original idiom of the Tupinambas. 
The language of the Guaranis, living on the 
Paraguay, is a dialect of it, and hence it is 
called by philologists the Tupi-Guarani lan- 
guage; printed grammars of it are always on 


|sale at the shops of the Para booksellers. The 


as the ringing uproar did on his first arrival at | fact of one language having been spoken over 


Para. 

The first walks were naturally directed to 
the suburbs of Para, through avenues of silk 
and cotton-trees, cocoa-nut palms, and almond- 


so wide an extent of country as that from the 
Amazons to Paraguay, is quite an isdlated one, 
and points to considerable migrations of the 
Indian tribes in former times. At present the 


trees. Much was found to interest our natural- | languages spoken by neighboring tribes on the 
ists in their first explorations, the more especi- | banks of the interior rivers are totally distinct ; 
ally as the species of animals and plants differed | on the Juara, even, scattered hordes belonging 
widely in the open country from what are met | to the same tribe are not able to understand 
with in the dense primeval forests. Parroquets, | each other. 

homming-birds, vultures, flycatchers, finches,| The mixed breeds, which now form, proba- 
ant-thrushes, tanagers, japirus, and other birds | bly, the greater part of the population of the 
abounded. The tanagers represent our house! province of Para, have each a distinguishing 
sparrows. (Geckos and other lizards are met|name. Mameluco denotes the offspring of 
with at every step. The gardens afforded fine} White with Indian; Mulatto, that of White 
showy butterflies and other insects. The most} with Negro; Cafuzo, the mixture of the Indian 
remarkable and obnoxious of this tribe were,|and Negro; Curiboco, the cross between the 
however, the ants. Of these, two species make | Cafuzo and the Indian ; Xibaro, that between 
theaselves particularly obnoxious. One of} the Cafuzo and Negro. These crosses are sel- 
these is a giant, an inch and a quarter in length, | dom, however, well demarcated, and all shades 
aud stout in proportion. The other is the|of color exist; the names are generally only 
applied approximately. The term Creole is 
confined to negroes born in the country. Trade 


siiba—the pest of Brazil—whose underground | 
abodes are very extensive. The Rev. H. Clark 
has related that the saiiba of Rio de Janeiro| and planting is chiefly in the hands of the 
,has excavated a tunnel under the river Pa-| whites, the half-breeds constitute the traders, 


— at a place where it is as broad as the | the negroes the field laborers and porters, the 
ames at London Bridge. These are the Bru-|Indians the watermen. Amusingly enough, 
nels of the insect world. Besides injuring and | there are Gallegos, or Gallican water-carriers 
on —- = og ant is — | in baa as well as ee and oe , 
troublesome the inhabitants, from its habit € semi-aquatic life of the people is one 0 
af as the stores of provisions in houses | the most interesting features of the country. 
at night. The montaria, or boat of five planks, takes the 
_Mr. Bates speaks of Para—albeit a tropical | place of the horse, mule, or camel of other re- 
city—as very healthy. Knglish residents, who gions. Almost every family has also an igar- 
had been established there twenty or thirty ite, or canoe, with masts and cabin. Our 
= ad _ as fresh in color as if they | traveller’s first experiences with the montaria 
ad never left their native country. “The, were not happy. He got upset, and had to run 
— temperature, the perpetual verdure, the | about naked whilst his clothes were being dried 
coolness of the dry season when the sun’s heat|on a bush. Marmosets, a family of monkeys, 
is tempered by the strong sea-breezes, and the | small in size, and more like squirrels than true 
moderation of the periodical rains, make,” he | monkeys in their manner of climbing, are com- 
aie rae ed a a enjoyable | = in at and = ee 2 a — 
ace of the earth. is, however, ex- | state in the houses of the inhabitants. Many 
posed to fearful attacks of epidemics. ’ | other species of monkeys are also kept tame. 
The original Indian tribes of the district are | We have seen a French sketch of Para which 
now either civilized, or have amalgamated with | has a monkey at every door. 
the white and negro immigrants. Their dis-| In August, 1848, Messrs. Bates and Wallace 
inguishing tribal names have long been for-| started on an excursion up the Tocantins, a 
gotten, and the race bears now the general ap- | vast tributary to the Para River, which is ten 
pellation of Tapuyo, which seems to have been! miles in breadth at its mouth, and has been 
ne of the names of the ancient Tupinambas. compared by Prince Adalbert of Prussia to the 
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Ganges. Unfortunately, the utility of this 
fine stream is impaired by the numerous ob- 
structions to its navigation in the shape of 
cataracts and rapids, which commence about a 
hundred and twenty miles from Cameta—a 
town of some importance, pleasantly situated on 
the left bank of the river some twenty miles 
from its embouchure. The river at that place 
is Only five miles in width, and the broad ex- 
panse of dark green waters is studded with low, 
palm-clad islands. There are towns, villages, 
and large planters’ establishments along the 
banks. The inhabitants are chiefly Mamelu- 
cos, showing that the mixed race thrives best 
in this climate, and they lead an easy. lounging 
semi-amphibious kind of life. There is, says 
Mr. Bates, a free, familiar, pro bono publico 
style of living in these small places, which re- 
quires some time for a European to fall into. 
People walk in and out of the houses as they 
please. There is, however, a more secluded 
apartment, where the female members of the 
family reside. These Mamelucos are, however, 
by no means ignorant, and there is many a 
classical library in mud-plastered and palm- 
thatched huts on the banks of the Tocantins. 
Higher up the river they met with families of 
tawny white Mamelucos encamped in the 
woods, to enjoy the cooler air and fresh fish. 
When we say encamped, their hammocks were 
slung between the tree trunks, and the litter of 
a numerous household lay scattered about. 
They had even their pet animals with them, 
and they picnic thus for three months at a time, 
the men huuting and fishing for the day’s 
wants. Qn the 16th of September our travel- 
lers arrived at the first rapids, beyond which 
the river became again broad (it was about a 
mile at the rapids) and deep, and the scenery 
was beautiful in the extreme. They persevered 
up to the second falls at Arroyos, where the 
bed of the river, about a mile wide, is strewn 
with blocks of various sizes, and the wildness 
of the scene added to the roar of the rapids was 
very impressive. The descent by which they 
exchanged the dry atmosphere, limpid waters, 
and varied scenery of the upper river, for the 
humid flat region of the Amazons valley, was 
effected without any particular incidents. Oné 
day, when they were running their montaria to 
a landing-place, they saw a large serpent on the 
trees overhead; the boat was stopped just in 
the nick of time, and the reptile brought down 
with a charge of shot. At the mouth of the 
Tocantins, numbers of fresh-water dolphins 
were rolling about in shoaly places. There 
were two species: one, the Tucuxi, rises hori- 
zontally, showing first its back fin, draws an in- 
spiration, and then dives gently down, head- 
foremost ; the other, the Bouto, or porpoise, 
rises with its head upwards, it then blows, and 
immediately afterwards dips, head downwards, 
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its back curving over. It seems thus to pitch 
head over heels. There is nothing that speaks 
more eloquently of the vast size of the “ a 
of Rivers” than the presence of these fresh. 
water dolphins and porpoises. Both species 
are exceedingly numerous throughout the 
Amazons and its larger tributaries, but they are 
nowhere more plentiful than in the shoaly 
water at the mouth of the Tocantins, especially 
in the dry season. In the Upper Amazons, a 
third pale flesh-colored species is also abundant. 
With the exception of a species found in the 
Ganges, all other varieties of dolphin and por. 
poise inhabit exclusively the sea. In the 
broader parts of the Amazons, from its mouth 
to a distance of fifteen hundred miles in the in- 
terior, one or other of the three kinds here 
mentioned are always heard rolling, blowing, 
and snorting, especially at night, and these 
noises contribute much to the impression of 
sea-wide vastness and desolation which haunts 
the traveller. Besides dolphins, porpoises, 
river cows, and anacondas in the water, frigate 
birds and fluviatile gulls and terns in the air 
are characteristic of the same great river. 
Flocks of the former were seen on the Tocan- 
tins, hovering above at an immense height. 
(To be continued.) 
snsiiteaminiiibiicataiienie 


PHILOSOPHY OF EXERCISE. 


All know that the less we exercise the less 
health we have, ‘and the more certain are we to 
die before our time. But comparatively few 
persons are able to explain how exercise does 
promote health. Both beast and bird, ina 
state of nature, are exempt from disease, except 
in rare cases; it is because the unappeasable 
instinct of searching for their necessary food, 
impels them to ceaseless activities. Children, 
when left to themselves, eat a great deal and 
have excellent health, because they will be do- 
ing something all the time, until they become 
so tired they fall asleep; and as soon as they 
wake, they begin right away to run about again; 
thus their whole existence is spent in alternate 
eating and sleeping, and exercise, which is in- 
teresting and pleasurable. The health of child: 
hood would be enjoyed by those of maturer 
years, if, like children, they would eat only 
when they are hungry, stop when they have done, 
take rest in sleep as soon as they are tired, and 
when not eating or resting, would spend the 
time diligently in such muscular activities a 
would be interesting, agreeable, and profitable. 
Exercise without mental elasticity, without a0 
enlivenment of the feelings and the mind, is of 
comparatively little value. ‘ 

1. Exercise is health-producing,; because It 
works off and out of the system its waste, dead, 
and effete matters ; these are all converted into 
a liquid form, called by some “ humors,” which 
have exit from the body through the “ pores” 
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of the skin, in the shape of perspiration, which 
all have seen, and which all know is the result 
of exercise, when the body is in a state of health. 
Thus it is, that persons who do not perspire, 
who have a dry skin, are always either feverish 
or chilly, and are never well, and never ean be 
as loug as that condition exists. So exercise, 
by workidg out of the system its waste, decayed 
and useless matters, keeps the human machine 
“free ;” otherwise it would soon clog up, and 
the wheels of life would stop forever! 

2. Exercise improves the health, because every 
step a man takes tends to impart motion to the 
bowels ; a proper amount of exercise keeps them 
acting once in every twenty-four hours ; if they 
have not motion enough, there is constipation, 
whico brings on very fatal diseases; hence ex- 
ercise, especially that of walking, wards off in- 
numerable diseases, when it is kept up to an ex- 
= equal to inducing one action of the bowels 
daily. 

3. Exercise is healthful, because the more 
we exercise the faster we breathe. If we 
breathe faster, we take that much more air into 
the lungs; but it is the air we breathe which 
purifies the blood, and the more air we take in 
the more perfectly is that process performed ; 


the purer the blood is, as everybody knows, the | 


better the health must be. Hence, when a per- 
sou's lungs are impaired, he does not take in 
enough air for the wants of the system; that 
being the case, the air he does breathe should | 
be the purest possible, which is out-door air. 
Hence, the more consumptive stays in the house, 
the more certain and more speedy is his death. 
—iall’s Journal of Health. 


~ —- , 


For the Children. 
“JACK AND THE BIRDS.” 


“ A British tar, who long had been 
la foreign prison pent, 

Now, peace restored, returned again, 
brimful of merriment. 


“A maa had got some birds for sale 
Where Jack was passing by, 

Who glanced at the poor fluttering things 
With pityiog, angry eye. 

“Jack paused amid the gaping throng 
Before the seller's stall : 

“Now, hark ye, friend, just name your price 
For birds, and cage, and all’.’ 5 


“The price was named, the sum was paid, 
The sailor seized the prize, 

And gaily opening wide the door, 
Out @ young linnet flies. 


“* Suop,’ cried the bird-seller, amazed, 
‘They’re all escapiog fast.” 

‘That's right,’ said Jack, and held the door, 
Till all were gone at last. 


‘“- Had you,’ said Jack, ‘ been doomed, like me, 
lu prison long to lie, 

You'd better understand, my fricad, 
The aweets of Liberty.’ ” 
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Selected. 


‘Sometimes a light surprises 
The Christian while he sings ; 
It is the Lord who rises 
With healing in his wings : 
When comforts are declining, 
He grants the soul again 
A season of clear shining, 
To cheer it after rain. 


“In holy contemplation 
We sweetly then pursue 

The theme of God’s salvation, 
And find it ever new; 

Set free from present sorrow, 
We cheerfully can say, 

E’en let th’ unknown to-morrow 
Bring with it what it may. 


“It can bring with it nothing 
But He will bear us through ; 
Who gives the lilies clothing, 
Will clothe his people too ; 
Beneath the spreading heavens, 
No creature but is fed ; 
And He who feeds the ravens, 
Will give his children bread. 
“The vine nor fig-tree neither, 
Their wonted fruit shall bear, 
Though all the field should wither, 
Nor flocks nor herds be there : 
Yet God the same abiding, 
His praise shall tune my voice; 
For, while in him confiding, 
I cannot but rejoice.” 


From The London Review. 
PEDIGREE WHEAT. 


A party of gentlemen interested in agricul- 
ture met the other day at the farm of F. F. 
Hallett, the Manor House, Brighton, to hear an 
explanation of his peculiar system of wheat cul- 
ture, and to witness the proofs of its success on 
the land in his occupation. There are some 
curious principles involved in this system, 
which have been the subject of much contro- 
versy. We propose, therefore, to explain at 
length the plans adopted by Mr. Hallett. That 
gentlemen, who was educated not as a farmer 
but for a civil engineer, is now in the occupa- 
tion of six hundred acres of land, three hun- 
dred of which lie in the immediate vicinity of 
the town of Brighton, and form a part of the 
celebrated Southdowns, which, as sheep-walks 
or pasturage, have given the name to one of 
the best and most popular of the breeds of 
sheep in this kingdom. A part of this home 
farm is a very poor, thin soil, from three to six 
inches in depth over the interminable chalk of 
the district. One portion, indeed, of the farm 
was proverbially barren and intractable until it 
came into Mr. Hallett’s hands four or five years 
since ; so that if, in Brighton, any extravagant 
scheme was proposed, it was common to say, 
‘you may just as well attempt to grow wheat 
on such a hill,” naming the doomed spot. All 
the summits and breasts of those bills are mere 
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or less of this character, the bottoms or low 
grounds being more fertile, because of the heavy 
rain-fall, in the course of time, washing down , 
the soil from the upper parts. 

Mr. Hallett, residing in the neighborhood of , 
such men as the Elimans and Rigdens, soon be- 
came acquainted with the principles adopted 
fur the improvement’of the breeds of cattle and 
sheep by the establishment of a pedigree, and | 
he saw how much depends on a rigid adherence 
to the selected best type. It is to this princi- 
ple that al/ the improvers of the breeds of ani- 
mals ascribe their success. This principle is 
applicable not only to animals, but to plants and 
vegetables. We find an analogous practice 
among gardeners, who, when by accident or by 
skilful manipulation, they have secured a type 
of more than ordinary excellence or rarity, take 
special care to preserve the stock and to prevent 
its deterioration. It is the same with fruit-trees, 
of which, when a good kind is by whatever 
means obtained, the excellence is propagated 
by grafting only, it being found that the seed 
cannot be depended on for this purpose. 

The question then naturally occurred to 
Mr. Hallett, If thie principles has been car- 
ried out with so much success in the breeding 
of every kind of domestic animal, and in the 
production of various kinds of plants and veg- 
etables, why cannot it be adopted on the farm 
in regard to cereal produce? Having matured 
his thoughts on this subject, Mr. Hallett re- 


solyed to carry them out in practice; first by 
experiment, and afterwards by its full adoption 


in his farming operations. He selected that 
accidental type of wheat called “the Nursery 
Wheat,” as the plant on which to experiment- 
alize. The following ishis own account of the 
modus operandi :— 

‘“‘ The plan of selection pursued is as follows ; 
A grain produces a stool, consisting of many 
ears. I plant the grains from these ears in such 
a mannor that each ear occupies a row by itself’, 
each of its grains occupying a hole in this row ; 
the holes being twelve inches apart every way. 
At harvest, after the most careful study and 
comparison of the stool from all these grains, I 
select the finest one, which I accept as a proof 
that its parent grain was the best of all under 
the peculiar circumstances of the season. This 
process is repeated annually, starting every year 
with the proved best grain, although the veri- 
fication of this superiority is not obtained until 
the following harvest. During these investiga- 
tions, no single circumstance has struck me as 
more forcibly illustrating the necessity for re- 
peated selection than the fact that, of the grains 
tn the same ear, one is found greatly to excel all 
others in vital power. Thus, the original two 
ears contained together eighty-seven grains ; 
these were all planted singly. One of these 
produced ten ears, containing six hundred and 
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ighty-eight grains; and not only could the 
produce of no other single grain compare with 
them, but the finest ten ears that could be eol- 
lected from the produce of the whole of the 
other eighty-six grains contained only five hun- 
dred and ninety-eight grains. Yet, supposing 
that this superior grain grew in the smaller of 
the two original ears, and that this contained 
but forty grains, there must still have been 
thirty-nine of these eighty six grains which 
grew in the same ear. Thus far as regards the 
contents of ears. ... Let us now consider 
whether pedigree in wheat combined with a 
natural mode of cultivating it (as above), can 
produce a number of ears equal to that usually 
grown per acre under the present system. In 
order to ascertain this, we ought to know the 
number of ears ordinarily grown from seven or 
eight pecks of seed; but there are really no 
data upon this point. It has, however, been 
considered as about equal to the number of 
grains in a bushel, or under 800,000, which is 
about one ear for every two grains sown. | 
will, then, compare the numbers grown in 1$61 
upon two pieces of land, only separated by a 
hedge, where the two systems were fairly tried, 
the same ‘ pedigree wheat’ being employed as 
seed in both cases. In the one instance six 
pecks of seed per acre were drilled November 
20th, 1861, and the crop, resulting in fifty-four 
bushels per acre, consisted, at its thickest part, 
of 934,120 ears per acre. In the other instance, 
four and a half pints per acre were planted in 
September, in single grains, one foot apart every 
way, and the number of ears produced per acre 
was 1,001,880, or 67,760 ears in excess of those 
produced on the other side of the hedge from 
more than twenty-one times the seed here em- 
ployed. Now, as an area of a square foot is 
more than amply sufficient for the development 
of a single grain, it is clear that thin seeding 
is not necessarily attended by a thin crop.” 

There are two principles here involved in ad- 
dition to that of selection, namely, chin seeding 
and early sowing. If we only consider the col- 
lateral advantage of saving in seed-wheat from 
a million to a million and a half quarters anou- 
ally, we shall see the importance of thin seed- 
ing. It wlll, however, be understood that Mr. 
Hallett’s main object is, by attending to the 
stock from he raises his wheat, to establish and 
perpetuate “an hereditary excellence of quali- 
ty and productive power; and this can only be 
effected by thin seeding, and a strict selection 
of ears and grains.” The collateral advantage 
of the saving in seed, although only an acce* 
sary consequence, is of no small importance 10 
the farmer, being amply sufficient to cover at 
least the extra expense attending this proces. 
That the system is capable of being carried out 
to advantage on the largest scale in field cal 
ture is proved by Mr. Hallett’s experience. 
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The visitors to Manor-house Farm last week 
proceeded, in the first instance, to inspect the 
-pecimens of wheat under experiment in Mr. 
Hallett’s garden: Here were types of all kinds 
of that grain, from Australia, Kastern Siberia, 
Western Russia, Talavera; red and white rough 
chaff, April wheat, nursery wheat, etc. All 
those kinds were planted on the principle we 
have described. Mr. Hallett explained to his 
curious visitors the character of the different 
species of wheat, and in what way the foreign 
grain was affected by the difference of climate. 
This was very perceptible in the Australian 
wheat, which did not thrive in the-soil and cli- 
mate of Brighton so well as the native species, 
some of which ears with fifteen or sixteen sets, 
and containing from eighty to ninety grains in 
the ear. where were also specimens of the 
chevalier barley in three separate divisions. 
The first was selected as being the best sample ; 
the second as the best quality ; the third as the 
most perfect shape. The largest ears had twen- 
ty-two grains on each side; the smallest about 
sixteen or seventeen, which is the maximum of 
ordinary barley. Of course this grain was 
planted on the same principle of thin and wide 
sowing, as in the case of wheat. 

After examining this experimental plantation, 
the visitors were taken to see the crops of the 
“pedigree wheat.” The first thing which 
struck them here was the uniform length of the 
ears and stalks, and the entire absence of under- 
corn, the prevalence of which detracts so much 
from the produce under the prevailing system 
of cultivation. We counted on one “stool” 
forty-two ears, amongst which there was no ap- 
preciable difference in size or length ; and this 
equality in the length of the ear and stem is 
the direct effect of thin sowing, as the preva- 
lence of under-corn is that of over-seeding, by 
Which the plants are too much crowded to be 
able to develop themselves, whilst a large pro- 
portion of them die off during the winter and 
spring from the same cause. On comparing 
Mr. Hallett’s crops with some of those in the 
neighborhood, the difference in this respect was 
most striking. One of the latter was a good 
crop ; and there probably a8 many ears on it as 
on Mr. Hallett’s ; it was the length of the ear 
and tho absence of the under-corn that made 
the difference in the produce. From what we 
observed, it may be considered that the number 
of grains in the ears range from about sixty- 
five to eighty, the ear itself measuring from six 
and a half to seven and a half inches in length. 
There was also this remarkable difference, that 
whereas his neighbor’s wheat, which was a full 
crop, was laid by the wind and rain that oc- 
curred a fort-night since, the straw of Mr. Hal- 
lett’s wheat was so strong that none of it was 
laid, but it stood up as strong as ever. This is 
n0 trifling advantage ; for, although, from the 
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near maturity of the wheat, its being laid will 
not injure the quality of the grain, yet in ano- 
ther season, if occurring in an earlier stage of 
the growth of the wheat, it may nearly destroy 
the crop. 

With regard to the actual produce of this 
pedigree wheat crop for last year (1862), Mr. 
Hallett states that, keeping far within the mark, 
the maximum produce was six, and the mini- 
mum four and a half quarters per acre. With 
respect to its quality, Mr. Hallett mentioned 
three instances which were brought to his no- 
tice, since last harvest, of the successful em- 
ployment of bis wheat for seed. The first was 
that of Sir Thomas Leonard, who sowed tbree 
acies of pedigree wheat and reaped nine quar- 
ters per acre, or twenty-seven quarters in all ; 
and he sold it at forty-four shillings per quar- 
ter. The second was the case of Captain Quin- 
ton, of the country Waterford, in lreland, the 
originator or cultivator of the “ giant wheat,” 
who purchased some of this pedigree wheat, 
which produced seven quarters per acre and 
weighed sixty-four pounds per bushel. The 
third case was that of a farmer in Yorkshire, 
whose produce from the Brighton pedigree 
wheat was nearly the same in quantity as well 
as in weight as that of Captain Quinton. These 
three cases, in such widely different parts of 
the country, together with the success of his 
own crop last season, are considered by Mr. 
Hallett sufficient to prove the value of the ped- 
igree wheat. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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Same time last year 52. 
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TUNNEL THROUGH THE ALPS. 


The greatest single engineering work ever 
undertaken, is the tunnel for a railroad through 
Mont Cenis. A report on this subject has 
lately been presented to the lower house of the 
Italian Parliament by the Minister of Public 
Works. This conned at begun in 1857, and 
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that year and the two following were spent in 
preliminary observations, such as the construc- 
tion of houses, workshops, &«. When com- 

leted, it will be nearly eight miles in length. 

Ir. Bartlett, an English engineer, set in opera- 
tion a steam boring machine, soon after opera- 
tions were commenced, and about eight times 
the quantity of work was done by it that had 
been done by hand. But steam could not be 
used for boring in the interior of the tynnel, 
on account of a want of air. The Italian engi- 
neers then proposed to substitute compressed 
air instead of steam; and their method is now 
in full operation. 

This tunnel, when completed, will unite 
France with Italy, by rail, and it is to be a 
joint work between the governments of the two 
countries, France paying @ large portion of the 
cost. It is calculated that this tunnel will be 
completed in twelve and a half years from the 
period of its commencement; but with ordi- 
nary hand drilling it would have required 
twenty-five years’ ae. The work proceeds 
now at the rate of 2600 feet per annum. The 
use of compressed air to operate the drilling 
machines, not only affords the power for this 
purpose, but also supplies air for respiration to 
the miners. At one end, 720 men are employ- 
ed; at the other, 900. The cost thus far has 
been about $2,545,400.— Sct. American. 


PURCHASING COLORED GOODS. 


When a purchaser has for a considerable 
time looked at a yellow fabric, and is then shown 
an orange or s¢arlet piece of goods, it is liable 
to be taken for a crimson ; for there is a tenden- 
cy in the retina, excited by yellow, to see violet. 
The left eye having seen red during a certain 
time, has an aptitude to see in succession green, 
the complementary to red. If it then looks at 
yellow, it perceives an impression resulting 
from the mixture of green and yellow. The 
left eye being closed, and the right, which has 
not yet been affected by the sight of red, re- 
maining open, it sees yellow, and it is also pos- 
sible that the yellow will appear more orange 
than it really is. 

If there is presented to a buyer, one after 
another, fourteen pieces of red stuff, he will 
consider the last six or seven less beautiful 
than those first seen, although the pieces be 
identically the same. What is the cause of 
this error of judgment? It is that the eyes 
having seen eeven or eight pieces in succession, 
are in the same condition as if they had re- 
garded fixedly, during the same period of time, 
a single piece of red stuff; they have then a 
tendency to see the complementary of red, that 
is to say, green. This tendency goes, of ne- 
cessity, to enfeeble the brilliancy of the red of 
the pieces seen later: In order that the mer- 
ehant may not be a sufferer by this fatigue of 
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the eyes of his customers, he mnst take care, 
after having shown the latter seven pieces of 
red, to present to him some pieces of green 
stuff, to restore the eyes to their normal state. 
If the sight of the green be sufficiently pro. 
longed to exceed the normal state, the eyes will 
acme a tendency to see red ; the last seven 
red pieces will appear more beautiful than the 
others.— Scientific American. 


EMERY. 


This substance is found in shapeless granu. 
lar masses, at the base of mountains, in several 
of the islands of the Grecian Archipelago. 
The chief supply is obtained from the island of 
Naxos, at Emeri, whence its name. A consid. 
erable quantity, however, is procured from the 
neighborhood of Smyrna, the East Indies, and 
in some mines in Saxony. In Jersey and ou 
own country, small quantities of it are occa 
sionally found. Emery is a grayish-black, or 
brown, opaque mineral, with a glistening lustre 
and uneven fracture, and is distinguished by 
its extreme hardness, inferior only to that of 
the diamond. In order to prepare emery for 
use, it is first crushed under heats iron stamp- 
ers, then ground in steel mills, and mixed with 
water ; the coarser particles having been al- 
lowed to subside, the water is poured off with 
the finer portions; these after a time sink, and 
are collected for use. Sometimes the emery is 
burnt or calcined for the purpose of enabling it 
to be reduced to powder with less labor. 
use of emery depends upon its extreme hard- 
ness, which enables it, when in a state of fine 
powder, to be used by lapidaries for grinding 
and polishing precious stones ; by cutlers, in fin- 
ishing steel instruments ; opticians, for polishing 
glasses, &c. Sprinkled over paper or stout 
calico, which has been previously covered with 
a layer of glue, it forms efhery paper or cloth; 
this is much employed in cleaning iron instre- 
ments and articles of domestic use. It has 
recently been converted into superiar polishing 
wheels by combining it with india-rubber miz- 
turre and vulcanized.— Scientific American. 
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PHILADLPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp Mrat.—The flour market is firm, but 
the sales for export and home use are limited. Su- 
perfine at $5 50; old stock extra family at $6 75; 
fresh ground do. at $7 00; extra at $6 50. The re 
tailers and bakers are buying moderately within the 
above range of prices for superfine and extra, and #@ 
a $9 per bbl. for family brands, according to gy 
Rye flour is scarce, and worth $5 75 per bbl. 
corn meal there is very little doing. 

Grain.—The demand for wheat is better, and pri- 
ces are firm. About 17,000 bushels sold at 1488 
150c. for fair to prime Western and Pennsylvanis 
red, and 160 a 200c. per bush. for white, the latter 
for choice Kentucky. Corn is scarce, and pric«s bave 
advanced 2 a 3c. per bush. Oats are rather scarce, 
and in request, with sales of 16,000 bushels at 70¢c. 
measure, and 78¢. weight. 





